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Keconstruction of Nature." Here he contrasts types of reaction to imme- 
diate and to remote or ideal environment. The intellectual difference 
between man and lower animals consists in " the difference between asso- 
ciative reasoning . . . and inference in which the connection is obscured, 
by time or space, or by the complexity of the elements involved." Man's 
versus the animal's environment stretches beyond physical bounds and 
embraces the universe. To-day we must, hence, educate for an essen- 
tially new universe. Human evolution is not merely biological. This 
indicates that while " man has largely inherited the animal method and 
only partially adopted the human," his increasing social responsibility 
consists in enlarging and keeping plastic the socially reconstructed en- 
vironment, which is the law of life. For this reason education should 
see and prize the importance of variation in human society. " The func- 
tion of education here is to develop a mental attitude that is friendly to 
variation, and to train to rightly see and interpret relations." Informa- 
tion alone, too much relied upon heretofore, has not fitted us and alone 
can not fit us, for modern complex social adjustments. Reconstruction 
of society now going on is profound social variation. Education must 
foresee and prepare youths for this, and cease to be " engrossed in the 
comparatively petty role of teaching lessons." Variation does not mean 
destruction, but, instead, it serves to suggest a means for the progressive 
guidance of nature's selection. 

Swift's book is stimulating, clearly written, interesting, and within 
the comprehension of the average reader. Its separate topics afford con- 
venient references for students of education, although it is to be regretted 
that there is no subject index. On the whole it is a commendable attempt 
to state education in soeio-psychological terms. 

Charles Hughes Johnston. 

University of Michigan. 

Voltaire philosophe. Georges Pellissier. Paris : Armand Colin. 1908. 

Pp. iii + 304. 

A book signed by Georges Pellissier is always worth studying carefully. 
Sober, clear, conscientious, more than any other modern French critic, 
Pellissier may be relied upon to provide both substantial and enjoyable 
reading. 

These three hundred pages on " Voltaire philosophe " are a remarkable 
resume, that will render in literature and philosophy an extremely val- 
uable service. Voltaire is surely not an obscure writer, nor difficult to 
understand; but a book like the one under consideration fills its place; 
because, first, it is seldom that people will read him without being preju- 
diced either in favor of him or, more frequently, against him; and, sec- 
ondly, because he has not by any means held the same opinions invariably, 
as is often thought ; on the contrary, during his long career as a writer he 
has changed his views in several items, and those changes are important 
to know in order to reach an adequate appreciation of the thinker. Now, 
although many would like to do it, they can not afford the time to read 
through the more than forty large volumes of Voltaire's works; Pellissier 
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did it for them (see preface) in a careful and intelligent manner. He 
offers us an absolutely thorough book and up to the requirements of 
modern criticism and science: not one sentence that can not be traced to 
some very distinct passage; all the shades of thought carefully indicated; 
many contradictions pointed out and explained; finally, the whole book 
written in a style as clear as crystal, with not too many quotations, but 
yet enough of them to show how faithfully the exposition is made. 
The book is excellent. 

There is one aspect of it, however, which I should like to consider 
briefly. Pellissier writes in his preface : " Nous n'avons point cru neces- 
saire de dissimuler notre sympathie pour un grand nombre des idees que 
Voltaire repandit par le monde. On verra qu'elle ne fait aucun tort 
a notre exactitude." It is perfectly true that Pellisier's sympathy "ne 
fait aucun tort a son exactitude." Still it will be wise at times if the 
reader keeps in mind the conscientious warning given by the author him- 
self, and remembers that the latter chose Voltaire rather than any other 
great writer as a subject for his book in part, at least, because he specially 
liked Voltaire's attitude towards life. Of course, nobody can be abso- 
lutely impersonal and impartial when ideas, and not mere facts, are pre- 
sented to the reader; no philosopher ever did it; and it would not be fair 
to ask the impossible from Pellissier. But, besides, the case of Voltaire 
is a peculiar one; he has always been considered as the representative 
par excellence of free thought, of rationalism, of hatred of superstition 
in all its forms. And as the antagonism between so-called conservatives 
and so-called progressists is always alive among men, Voltaire stands little 
chance any way to receive absolutely fair treatment. Moreover, we are 
all aware that France is just now passing through a period when Voltaire's 
name would be particularly apt to be taken as a sort of password for 
liberalism; therefore, if attention is devoted to him, it will not generally 
be the artist that will be studied, or his position in the history of French 
literature, or even in the history of human culture; the one Voltaire who 
appeals to us, either for the sake of admiration or for the sake of con- 
demnation, will be precisely Voltaire philosophe. Thus, for those two 
reasons, it was to be expected that even had Pellissier not started on his 
book out of sympathy for Voltaire, he would hardly have escaped the fate 
of taking position in some way. And one who has followed Pellissier's 
publications in the last ten years knows of other circumstances which 
support the idea that, as a matter of fact, he pursued two distinct aims: 
to explain Voltaire, and to create a current of sympathy in the latter's 
behalf. The first publications of Pellissier were of a purely objective, or 
literary, character ; let us recall here especially his conscientious and solid 
works — classic books among students of French literature — " Le mouve- 
ment litteraire au XIXe siecle" and " Le mouvement litteraire contem- 
porain." Soon after came the period of trouble in France, when so many 
who had cultivated, as much as possible, up till then literature, art and phi- 
losophy from a standpoint above human passions, realized that no energy, 
no talent, could be wasted in the realm of pure thought when storm raged 
on earth. Pellissier did like the others, and when he came out shortly 
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after the events with a new collection of essays, he did not call them 
" Etudes de litterature contemporaine," as preceding volumes, but 
" Etudes de litterature et de morale contemporaine." Not only many 
allusions to recent occurrences were found all through the book, but 
in the two chief essays inserted — which had been delivered as public 
speeches — he contrasted two thinkers representing the two great parties in 
France at the time; and one of them was precisely Voltaire, who fought 
obscurantism and freed men from the bonds of many superstitions. 
"Voltaire philosophe" develops the same idea, only this time in a whole 
book. Pellissier is convinced that as an antidote to obscurantism and 
narrowness in all senses, atheism as well as bigotry, nothing is worth the 
lesson given by Voltaire over a century ago; nobody ever spoke so simply, 
and therefore so forcibly and so eloquently, the language of common sense 
and of toleration. 

Several peculiarities of Pellissier's book that may strike the reader are 
readily explained when one keeps in mind the foregoing remarks. For 
instance, he attacks frequently modern critics who, in his mind, did not 
treat Voltaire fairly, Vinet, Brunetiere, even Faguet. For one who simply 
wants to explain Voltaire's ideas, this is not especially called for; but one 
who claims that Voltaire is one from whom we should learn will naturally 
make attempts to correct wrong impressions which the public might gather 
from less sympathetic commentators (see e. g., pp. 5, 6, 12, 209, 243, 254) ; 
in some cases there is not even disagreement of appreciation, but only a 
word that might convey a wrong idea is corrected (e. g., pp. 209-210). 
Again, Pellissier discusses a good many really minor points, which only 
prejudiced persons (as those of our present generation) could misunder- 
stand (e. g., pp. 26, 110) ; this also betrays practical preoccupations. 
Finally, it seems that certain discussions which might harm Voltaire as a 
modern educator are avoided; for instance, his attitude towards Protest- 
antism (pp. 101-104, 146, 229, 259). I am not prepared to maintain that 
Voltaire was never disinterested in his appeals to justice for the perse- 
cuted Huguenots, but I am inclined to think that the personal feeling of 
enjoyment in doing harm to his enemies, the Jesuits, plays a distinctly 
greater part than Pellissier allows. Voltaire tells us (cf. pp. 3-4, 90) 
that each year on the day of the anniversary of the St. Bartholomew's 
night he fell ill — well ! it may true ; still he grew very, very old ! 

The discussion of the personality of Voltaire, I agree, does not neces- 
sarily belong here; still when a man is proposed as a model for his moral 
ideas, we can not help inquiring a little bit whether he deserves our 
respect. Now I grieve to say that Voltaire does not. I do not allude to 
his private life. I do not, moreover, allude to the attacks recently renewed 
against him by Churton Collins, denouncing him as a spy in England — 
I believe those accusations are not true at all ; but I refer to his cowardice 
as a man of letters, which we can not excuse. If a man wants to express 
ideas that will be criticized and that may bring upon him persecution, 
let him bear the consequences manfully. This Voltaire hardly ever did. 
The true Voltaire is in his correspondence which was not meant to become 
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public. Pellissier is too indulgent at times, whether he speaks (pp. 48-49, 
94-99, 150, 257, 266-267) or whether he avoids to say anything. 

Leaving aside the special purpose for which Pellissier drew his picture 
of Voltaire, let us ask a question: Does Voltaire, as a thinker, Voltaire 
philosophe, come out from Pellissier's book greater or smaller than we 
had him in mind ? That he appears rather smaller is, of course, a merely 
personal opinion. When the writer first started reading the book, he said 
to himself: How is it possible to summarize Voltaire's philosophy within 
three hundred pages? And when he closed the book his idea was rather 
the reverse; namely, if one was to drop the detailed explanations, the 
minor points accidentally important because they may be made to apply to 
special circumstances of the present day, and the refutations of modern 
scholars discussing Voltaire, the book would be shorter, and still be per- 
fectly fair to the whole bagage philosophique of Vlotaire. As a matter 
of fact, Voltaire has the ideas of a man of good sense to-day; good, com- 
mon-sense ideas, but ideas which are not sufficient to solve any difficult 
problem of life. It would hardly be too much to say that if, by imagina- 
tion, one were to remove Voltaire from the history of philosophy, not one 
original thought would be lost to humanity; he prepared the way for 
thinkers in popularizing useful, common-sense truths, but he has con- 
tributed none himself. What remains inimitable in Voltaire is the way 
he puts things, so clearly, so cleverly, so wittily: he is far greater by his 
art than by his ideas. Albert Schinz. 

Bbyn Mawr College. 

Race Questions and other American Problems. Josiah Royce. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. 1908. Pp.287. 

The five essays in this volume were delivered as popular addresses 
before various audiences. As the author states in the preface, this volume 
is part of an effort to apply, to some of our American problems, that gen- 
eral doctrine about life which he has expounded at length in his book 
entitled " The Philosophy of Loyalty." He hopes that the various special 
opinions here expressed may be judged in the light of that philosophy. 
The present volume he regards as an auxiliary to its more systematic 
predecessor. This philosophy of loyalty is the practical aspect and 
expression of the author's idealistic philosophy. It is his answer to the 
pragmatist's protest that idealism is not a practical philosophy. 

The closing essay of the present volume contains a summary of the 
theses upon which the philosophy of loyalty is based. The principle is 
stated thus : " Be loyal, and be in such wise loyal that, whatever your own 
cause, you remain loyal to loyalty. That is, so choose your cause, and so 
serve it, that, as a result of your activity, there shall be more of this 
common good of loyalty in the world than there would have been had you 
not lived and acted. Let your loyalty be such loyalty as helps your neigh- 
bor to be loyal. Despite the diversity of the individual causes — the 
families, countries, professions, friendships — to which you and your neigh- 
bor are loyal, so act that the devotion of each shall respect and aid the 
other's loyalty" (p. 248). 



